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Not long ago I glanced through a book that I had read with very 
keen interest when it came from the press some twenty years ago. This 
was Richmond Mayo-Smith's Statistics and Economics. The thought 
occurred to me that it might be of interest to both economists and 
statisticians to review the progress that has been made in this field 
during the first two decades of the Twentieth Century. 

You will recall that Mayo-Smith had great hopes concerning the 
service that statistics could perform for both sociology and economics. 
Have these hopes been justified by subsequent developments? 

It is obvious that this is not the time or the place for one to present a 
thoroughgoing review or a detailed analysis of all of the work that has 
been done during the past twenty years in economic statistics. I shall 
therefore deal in a general way only with the changes that have occurred. 

The subject under consideration naturally divides itself into two 
parts: What is economics, and what is service? 

I shall not be foolhardy enough to attempt in the presence of so many 
experts to propound or defend a new definition of economics. Generally 
speaking, economics is the science which explains or attempts to ex- 
plain economic life or economic phenomena; but there is not so clear- 
cut a distinction between the facts of economic life and the theories that 
are held with regard to them as there is in the natural sciences or even 
in some of the other sciences pertaining to man. For example, the 
motions of the stars have not been affected by astronomical theories. 
The properties of matter have not been changed by the developments 
in the science of physics, and chemical research has not altered the 
chemistry of nature. On the other hand, much of the economic life 
and structure of the world is the product of man's thought and con- 
scious design. 

1 Presidential address read at the Eighty-third Annual Meeting of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion at Pittsburgh, Pa., December, 1921. 
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There have been attempts to trace the effects in economic life of 
special theories and of great leaders of economic thought, but too often 
the attention of the student has been given to the theories set forth in 
formal treatises. In other words, economics has been regarded as the 
writings of the economists. This is too narrow a view. Even at the 
present stage of the world's history, when thousands of college students 
are voluntarily or otherwise engaged in the study of the texts which the 
economists write for each other to read and when even business men 
sometimes read literature of this sort, the extent to which formal 
economics finds its way to the popular mind is very limited indeed. 

Yet in spite of all this every man who is not an idiot is an economist. 
That is, he has an economic philosophy of some kind which not only 
determines his votes on great economic issues such as the tariff, taxa- 
tion, government ownership, ship subsidies, and social insurance, and 
his attitude toward labor unionism, cooperation, profits sharing, and so 
on, but which also guides him in his personal efforts and contacts in 
doing business. As the greater part of a man's time is devoted to 
getting a living, so the greater part of his thought is taken up with 
economic problems. 

The economics that prevails in the world today, in spite of the great 
increase in the tribe of professional economists in the one hundred and 
fifty years since Adam Smith, is still, as it always has been, the com- 
mon garden kind which every man grows for himself, and not the 
highly developed hothouse exotic which we school-men have been so 
carefully cultivating. Naturally, the kind of economic theory which 
the individual develops for himself is largely the product of his environ- 
ment, that is, his business and social contacts and associations. Thus 
we have trade union economics, farmers' economics, manufacturers' 
economics, bankers' economics, exporters' economics, and so on. From 
the school-man's point of view, each one of these species of economics is 
full of fallacies, and yet what have we been able to do about it? 

We ridicule the "lump of labor" theory and proclaim that higher 
wages depend upon increased productivity without visible effect upon 
labor union policies or theories. We point out the true advantages of 
international trade, but the old mercantilist conception of a favorable 
balance payable in money everywhere holds sway. We say that a tax 
on economic rent cannot be shifted, and yet the little band of single 
taxers who under the leadership of Henry George embarked upon a 
crusade to popularize this doctrine is still a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness after forty years of devoted endeavor. 

So we might go on and show in detail how the theories of the pro- 
fessional economists have failed to make a dent in the protective mental 
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armor of the practical business men. It is true that the man on the 
street makes use of language that sounds like that of the economists 
and that he often proclaims his belief in the science by asserting that 
economic laws cannot be abrogated. When pressed to mention the 
laws he has in mind he usually falls back on "supply and demand." 

Thus we find that economics is of two kinds — that of the small body 
of professional economists, and that of the great mass of the people — 
and both kinds split up into several varieties. 

My second question was: What is meant by service? How can 
statistics serve economics? 

The best service that statistics can perform is to bridge the gap be- 
tween the two kinds of economics that I have mentioned. Statistics, 
on the one hand, can make some of the theories of the economists more 
intelligible to the man in the street, and, on the other hand, can be used 
to expose some of the fallacies in the theories of the man who cannot or 
will not study the textbooks. Statistics provides a common language 
that both can use. Statistics, to use a much overworked term, will 
"sell" economics to the business world. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to show that every phase of economic 
theory is susceptible of statistical demonstration, though it is a fact 
that Mayo-Smith succeeded fairly well in giving a statistical content to 
every chapter in a formal treatise on economics. 

Twenty years ago statistics, outside of governmental departments 
and some of the great insurance companies, occupied a limited field, 
and there were only two or three books in the English language dealing 
with its technique in a comprehensive manner. The membership of 
the American Statistical Association numbered less than three hundred 
after over sixty years of active existence, and not more than half of the 
members were engaged in any kind of statistical work. Today the 
membership is four times as large, and nearly all of those who have 
come in recently are active statisticians. 

Thirteen years ago the policy of holding joint sessions with the 
American Economic and other associations was inaugurated. I have 
noted, as no doubt you have, that the programs of the American Eco- 
nomic Association have in the intervening years grown more and more 
statistical. In fact, at the meeting at Atlantic City last year it was 
difficult at times to determine by listening to the papers and the dis- 
cussion whether one was in a session of that association or of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association. This same tendency may be noted, though 
to a somewhat less marked degree, in the Economic Review. 

On the other hand, among the statisticians there have been marked 
changes going on. A rapidly increasing number of persons are engaged 
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in business research. Now business research means essentially eco- 
nomic statistics. For several years most of the quarterly meetings and 
a considerable part of the program at each annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association have been devoted to this kind of statistical 
work. 

May I digress for a moment to point out the significance of the fact 
that this new field of endeavor is called business research and not eco- 
nomic statistics? This choice of terms was not due to a mere whim or 
fad, but is based upon a real conviction that both economics and 
statistics were handicaps in dealing with business men. Here is food 
for thought for both the economists and the statisticians, though the 
latter may find some little comfort in the fact that the term "business" 
supplanted "economics" long before "statistics" was abandoned in 
favor of "research." 

It would be interesting to inquire into the causes of the low esteem 
in which economics and statistics were held until quite recently by 
business men, but it would take us too far afield. It is more important 
to consider present tendencies and to note that business men are 
gradually coming to have a greater appreciation of the services of 
economists and statisticians. This change has come about to a con- 
siderable extent in tbe last ten years, and it has been especially marked 
during and since the war. 

Among the numerous causes for this change of attitude may be 
mentioned the facts that the business men of the present generation 
are more largely college men, that business is on a larger scale, and 
especially that the practical aspects of economics have been given 
greater emphasis in college curricula and in the writings of economists 
in recent years. In some institutions departments of economics have 
been practically transformed into schools of business, and in other 
institutions separate schools have been established; but everywhere 
banking, transportation, industrial relations, industrial organization 
and management, and other courses of this sort have been developed 
to a greater extent than those concerned with pure theory. 

Coincident with these changes in the teaching of economics have 
been striking developments in the business world. Scientific manage- 
ment, production engineering, cost accounting, employment manage- 
ment and personnel work have opened up new fields of investigation, 
new professions, and a new literature, all of which are economic in their 
nature. They also make large use of statistics. 

But large-scale business needs not only the services of these special- 
ized economists and statisticians in its internal organization and man- 
agement, but it needs also large and extended markets. This affords 
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an opportunity for another set of practical economists and statisticians 
to develop the possibilities of advertising and salesmanship. 

To meet the needs of business for statistical, economic, and industrial 
information a considerable number of service organizations and publica- 
tions have come into existence. Whether these agencies are purely 
commercial or really scientific, in the best sense of that term, their 
growth and successful operation imply the existence of a pressing de- 
mand for the information which they can supply. 

This is distinctively an age of associated effort. In practically 
every industry operators as well as operatives have some organization. 
Many of these organizations are nation-wide in their extent, like the 
Iron and Steel Institute, the National Cotton Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion, and the American Association of General Contractors. Then 
there are still more inclusive organizations, such as the National Manu- 
facturers' Association. And so the list might be extended to include 
mining, farming, stock raising, commerce, and trade, all of which have 
participated in the great organization movement that has swept over 
the country in the last twenty years. Another somewhat older type of 
organization among business men, the chamber of commerce or board 
of trade, has shown remarkable vitality and wonderful growth in recent 
years, especially since the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
was formed. Thus every city and, one might almost say, every village 
has its chamber or board, so that the whole country is covered by local, 
state, and national associations. 

Nearly all of these organizations and associations have developed 
research bureaus or statistical departments of one sort or another. 
The same is true of the great banks, transportation companies, and 
other large commercial and industrial corporations. In carrjdng on 
the work of these bureaus and departments, economists have become 
closely associated with business men, to their mutual benefit. This has 
come about through volunteer work on committees and advisory boards, 
as well as through the employment in these enterprises of young econ- 
omists taken from college faculties and of statisticians from govern- 
ment service and other fields of statistical work. 

But more important than all of these undertakings in the line of 
associated effort was the Great War. In Washington and in all the 
industrial centers business men and economists worked side by side. 
Some were in uniform and some were "doUar-a-year" men. Some 
were in the greatly expanded personnel of the War and Navy De- 
partments, but more were in newly created agencies like the War Trade 
Board, the Council of National Defense, the War Industries Board, 
the Fuel, the Food, and the Railroad Administrations, the Shipping 
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Board, and the War Labor Board. In all of these activities the tech- 
nical training of the economist and statistician supplemented the practi- 
cal knowledge of the business executive, and each came to know and 
esteem the other. Acquaintanceships and attachments were formed 
which will tend to increase cooperation and mutual understanding in 
the years to come. 

Economists and statisticians may well feel a degree of satisfaction at 
the progress indicated in this very imperfect sketch. But let us not 
deceive ourselves. The battle is not yet won, and this is no time for 
complacency and inactivity. Under the stress of hard times business 
men are inclined to curtail expenses, and these new activities are 
naturally the first to be cut down or abandoned. 

Unsatisfactory conditions exist in another quarter also. The federal 
government has been the great agency that has gathered most of the 
fundamental data used by economists and statisticians in the economic 
field. Government service has been also a splendid training school. 
But low salaries and the high cost of living in Washington have driven 
many out of government work, and the conditions are such that aca- 
demic men cannot afford to make the sacrifices involved in accepting 
even temporary employment in the various bureaus. 

It is probable that this situation cannot be changed while the de- 
mand for retrenchment and lower taxes is so insistent, but with the 
hoped-for lessening of the burden of armaments there will come the 
opportunity to press for larger appropriations in other lines. When 
this time comes Congress must be educated, as the business world has 
been, to see the importance of economic research. 

In concluding, I cannot deny myself the privilege of making some- 
thing like an appeal to the members of these two associations. I feel 
very keenly the necessity for continued and possibly aggressive activity. 
The two associations, through a joint committee appointed at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of Commerce, have been cooperating for almost 
three years with the Director of the Census in the great task of the 
Fourteenth Decennial Census. This same committee has been made 
use of also by Secretary Hoover in certain other matters, especially in 
connection with the recent unemployment conference. The success 
of this arrangement has been such that I am convinced that it should 
be regarded as only the beginning of a much more extensive cooperation 
with governmental agencies. 

We cannot accomplish much by passing resolutions at our annual 
meetings. We must have committees charged with the duty of follow- 
ing up all matters that we are interested in at Washington. These 
committees should be given the right to speak for the associations 
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whenever they deem it necessary. In other words, we have as much 
right as the anti-saloon league, the labor unions, and the multitude of 
commercial organizations to seek to guide legislation and to promote 
more efficient administration. 

But in the final analysis the obligation rests upon each of us individu- 
ally to do his part. We must interest ourselves in what goes on in 
Washington. If we are to have the kind of information that we want, 
we must keep calling for it. Bureau and department officials need 
strong support in dealing with Congress. Get in touch with them 
personally or by correspondence. Praise them for their good work. 
Criticise their errors, if need be, but don't forget or neglect them. Let 
them know where to look for advice and help when they need it, and 
when they call for assistance try to respond promptly even if it means 
some personal sacrifice. 



